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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 




THE POSTILLION. 

(Frontispiece.) 

Engraved by A. Lalauze, from a Drawing by R. Goubie. 

f)HIS print is the result of the combined labours 
of two French artists of the modern school, but 
whose works are not known to us, except as re- 
vealed in this clever composition, a reminiscence 
of the old method of highway travelling in France 
in the days when one Laurence Sterne made his 
" Sentimental Journey," and left on record some, 
at least, of the adventures of himself and his driver. But the rail- 
way has driven the post-chaise off the road, as it has done, except 
in particular places, the well-horsed stage-coach and the lumber- 
ing, heavy diligence ; while the skilful "whip," having four swift 
horses under his control, and the picturesque postboy, with his 
three-cornered hat and pigtail, have alike been " turned into mile- 
stones," as Charles Dickens, we believe, ventured to suggest. 

Certainly the occupants of this caliche cannot be enjoying their 
ride : the road is rough, and runs too near the edge of the preci- 
pitous coast to render their journey altogether free from anxiety ; 
moreover, the two horses are not pulling together harmoniously, in 
spite of the driver's efforts to make each do its proper share of the 
work. A capital study is the old postillion, striving to keep both 
himself and the carriage " on the perpendicular " — no easy task. 
The riders in the latter, who appear by their costume to be govern- 
ment officials of some kind, seem disturbed by the position of 
affairs, uncertain whether their ultimate fate is to be capsized over 
the cliff or to have their necks broken by the fall of the horses and 
the upsetting of their conveyance : one of the men threatens with 
clenched fist him of the jack-boots and pigtail. Upon what mis- 
sion he and his companion are engaged that compels them to 
travel along so dangerous a road is not readily to be determined ; 
but, whatever the story represents, both the artist and the engraver 
have done their work effectively : the etching-needle has been used 
with equal power and delicacy. 

THE ANGEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 
Engraved by W. Roffe, from the Monument by J. Adams-Acton. 

In the Congregational Chapel at Saltaire, near Bradford, York- 
shire—a building erected at the expense of Sir Titus Salt, and pre- 
sented by him to the inhabitants of the little manufacturing town 
he created, and to which his name has been given — is a family 



vault, or mausoleum, having the reputation of being among the 
finest examples of monumental architecture in that part of Eng- 
land. Its form is quadrilateral, and three sides of it are filled with 
sculptured designs by Mr. Adams-Acton, the principal one being 
that we have engraved here, ' The Angel of the Resurrection,' who 
is represented standing in an attitude of dignified readiness, and 
waiting, with unfolded wings, for the command to sound the trum- 
pet she holds in her left hand, which is to summon the sleepers in 
the earth and in the sea to "awake and arise:" her right hand 
rests on a tablet whereon is inscribed a portion of the magnificent 
chapter, I Cor. xv., read as the lesson in the Burial Service of 
our Church, as it is also, we believe, in the services of the Non- 
conformists. The figure is finely modelled, and has a gracious 
expression of countenance, but the lower part of the face looks too 
broad and massive, and lacks the oval form which is always con- 
sidered to be typical of female beauty. The disposition of the 
drapery is good, while the folds fall easily and lightly. 

SCULPTURE IN ANCIENT ROME. 



L. Alma-Tadema, A.R.A., Painter. 



L. Lowenstam, Engraver. 



No artist of our time has so closely associated his name with the 
social life of ancient Rome as the painter of this picture, one of 
three small works he has produced symbolical of the respective 
arts of sculpture, architecture, and painting. We know far more 
of what the old Romans accomplished in the first and second of 
these arts than of what they did in the third. 

In Mr. Alma-Tadema's ' Phidias at Work in the Parthenon,' en- 
graved in the Art Journal for January, 1875, as one of the illus- 
trations accompanying a brief biographical notice of this painter, we 
see carried out on a more elaborate and extensive scale, and in rela- 
tion to Greek sculpture, the idea embodied in his picture of Roman 
sculptors engaged in their work — presumably that of chiselling 
into form the head of a gigantic statue of the Emperor Augustus, 
the tradition concerning which has been handed down to us ; while 
the mask of it, we have heard, is still to be found in the courtyard 
of the Vatican, though we have failed to discover any record of the 
fact in our researches to confirm the statement. It is not, how- 
ever, of much importance that the actual personification should be 
authenticated ; it is enough that we have represented, with abso- 
lute realism, a number of workmen — more probably Greeks than 
Romans, for the sculpture of the empire was, it is understood, 
executed principally by the hands of the former — elevated upon a 
lofty scaffolding pursuing their labours on the head of a figure of 
such colossal proportions as to suggest a comparison with the head 
of an Egyptian sphinx. 



THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 




HE exhibition of the pictures at the National Aca- 
demy opened April 2nd, and consists of about 
seven hundred and fifty works of Art, paintings 
and drawings, with the Library-Room devoted to 
the display of a few busts and fancy pieces of 
sculpture. Most of the pictures are of moderate 
size, or rather smaller than that, and there are 
not above a dozen really large canvases. 

In the brief notice that our space allows it will be impossible to 
mention many of them in detail ; and, indeed, the artists them- 
selves who exhibit can hardly be mentioned by name, except here 
and there where peculiarly striking pictures, or a large number by 
'he same hand, mark important features of the exhibition. 

In visiting a picture-gallery, the first feeling produced upon the 
mind of a person at all disposed to be enthusiastic is, that the 



paintings are better than subsequent study warrants ; and the first 
exclamation is frequently, " How good the exhibition is ! " even 
from those tolerably conversant with Art. Little by little the pic- 
tures sift themselves, and one settles down to having a very few 
objects of any special regard. 

Striking pictures are seldom among the best ones, and telling 
effects soon disclose their own trick. In the great European gal- 
leries it is such paintings as the man with the torn glove by Titian 
and Francia's 'Taciturn,' a quiet-hued, shadowy head in the 
Louvre, Moroni's ' Tailor,' in the National Gallery, and the grey- 
eyed portrait of a young man by Titian in the Pitti Palace, which 
keep their live place in the memory when the big historical and 
religious pictures have faded utterly into confusion in the mind. 

The first impression made by the Academy Exhibition is not so 
strong this year as often before ; for this season one sees in room 
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after room a multitude of pictures of almost every kind of subject 
and treatment, mixed together in a very heterogeneous mass. The 
hanging committee must have had a difficult task to do in placing 
such a medley of works, for we think — and no blame to these gen- 
tlemen — that we never realised before how much pictures needed 
proper surroundings to do themselves justice. 

But, when the confusion arising from the spottiness of the pic- 
tures has subsided, the impression gains ground every moment 
that there is a great deal of good work in the exhibition. A little 
gem of a girl, with iridescent tints playing upon her from a ten- 
der sky, by Mr. La Farge, catches the attention ; then, when the 
spectator has been examining one of Inness's strange and poeti- 
cal landscapes, and perhaps comes back to look at it again, he is 
astonished to find that a very fine Tiffany is hanging close by, 
which he did not observe before. In an odd corner hangs one of 
Weir's best heads, and two canvases by Swain Gifford are just 
round the corner inside the door. The exhibition puts you in the 
mood of the surprises and pleasures experienced in being at a 
large party where distinguished and commonplace people are scat- 
tered miscellaneously. A person feels in somewhat the same way, 
too, who looks over the shelves of a bookseller's shop, where fine 
books and fine authors and odds and ends are all mingled to- 
gether; but the surprises and discoveries' are exciting and very 
pleasant. 

Some classification, however, is necessary in describing a gal- 
lery like this, with its seven hundred or more pictures, and we will 
begin by saying that in many of the most conspicuous places hang 
gentlemen and ladies by Huntington and Baker — men who are 
prominent in business or politics, and women refined and richly 
dressed in velvet and lace. These might almost be called the 
family of those artists, their social positions are so much like each 
other, and the subjects are generally of a class who prefer to 
be depicted so as to appear refined and distinguished, and to 
compose into pictures that shall be elegant adornments for a hall 
or a library ; an end which these painters are certain to achieve. 
It has been said that Americans do not show any favour for indi- 
vidual peculiarities, and that an odd person is apt to be voted 
crazy, while in Europe freaks of all kinds are open to a wide 
charity, and queerness is regarded as a mark of genius. This idea 
applies to a large class of American portraits, whose subjects 
would shrink in horror from being drawn by a Franz Hals, or even 
by a Holbein ; and it is quite another set of persons, such as artists, 
market-people, beggars, or harlequins, who fancy and can afford 
the picturesque effects; the queer play of colours and lights, and, 
above all, the attention to the picturesque rather than the elegant 
of such pictures as Chase's ' Harlequin ' (464), a man with a most- 
wonderfully-painted hand, in which the shrunk blue veins, the white 
knuckle-bones, and the glancing light of a rich gem worn on the 
finger, afford a great display of artistic skill. In talking of finish, 
which really means very high development of the forms in a pic- 
ture, not their superficial smoothness, one can ask truly, if the 
touches in this harlequin's face, which are all big enough to be 
seen, do not develop to a wonderful completeness his coarse nose, 
his rounding forehead, and the modelling about the eyes. The 
fault in this picture is its lack of repose in the relation of the large 
masses of colour. The red ribbons are just of the same brightness 
as the shade on his red, well-drawn silk stockings ; and one cannot 
but wish, if he considers it, that these hues had been massed either 
a little darker or slightly greyer, in order that the bright places 
should be relieved, and the picture thus not be so over-sparkling. 
Another work of this class is by Mirailles (398), a cabinet-sized 
picture of a Spanish woman somewhat thin and quite young. She 
is richly dressed in black, with flowers and lace ; but it is the 
salient characteristics of the person, her sharp look, her thin lips, 
and the half-turned eye, that the artist cared for when he made so 
many small angular touches as are seen in it. The strange, rich 
contrasts of colour, too, of the dead-black gown, and the patches of 
crimson and white, attracted him, and so have made his portrait 
into a sort of splendid hollyhock palette of colour. In some re- 
spects, J. Alden Weir's head of a ' Breton Peasant ' (248) seems 
to us the finest painting in the rooms. It is a quiet little picture, 
with every tint mellowed down in its hue ; and it is not a portrait 
that would be so good in black-and-white as in colour. Simple as 
it looks, each varied angle and form of the face is full of deli- 
cate tints. One other portrait combines the two characteristics we 



have alluded to— the one of a lady (377) by B. C. Porter. As ele- 
gant as the work of either Huntington or Baker, this picture pos- 
sesses a much greater variety than theirs of artistic technique. As 
a palette of colours it is really enchanting ; and this consists of the 
black satin of her dress holding and shedding the light where it 
rounds out upon her shoulder, or falls in folds of shadow in the 
skirt ; and it is made up of the golden sheen of tapestry beside 
her on the wall behind the stairs, and the yellow lace which, like 
some of the outer petals of a tea-rose, envelops her face and bosom, 
which resemble in freshness and in colour the heart of a rose. The 
pink flowers above her hair and in her waist complicate the tints 
about this lovely girl, till one does not know which to admire 
most, the woman herself, or the artist who could render her por- 
trait so charmingly. 

Another beautiful painting, but quite different from this one, is 
David Neal's head of a woman, with a deep, white ruffle. This 
picture might have about as well been a drawing, so faded are the 
hues of it ; but the drawing and light and shade are very strongly 
expressed, and the exquisite modelling of the still, pale face blooms 
out in fine contrast of shapes from the stiff, angular ruffle and the 
dark surroundings of the head. 

Here and there in the different rooms, the visitor comes upon 
canvases marked "Fedor Encke," heads and figures very sharp 
and effective. One of these especially (645), of a woman in a black 
hat and striped blue-and-white Algerine burnous, is one of the 
most striking paintings in the exhibition. The face is a coarse 
one, and the lines of the figure are by no means very elegant ; but, 
nevertheless, there are a force and vivacity both in colour and draw- 
ing that at once attract attention. 

All visitors to last year's exhibition will recollect Duveneck's 
' Turkish Page,' with its swarthy boy and his feathered com- 
panions. Akin to this picture is a splendid piece of colour by 
Schnitzberger, of Munich, of some dogs and still-life. Piloty and 
his followers appear to possess a receipt for combining superb 
colours, and they show in Markart's ' Abundantia,' and the com- 
position he exhibited at the Centennial of the Queen of Cypress 
receiving the homage of the Venetians, and in Duveneck's ' Turk- 
ish Page.' The picture by Steinberger is of the same class, and 
dogs, mat, chair, and glass and bronze, glow with the same profu- 
sion of tawny gold, shadowy greens, and ruby and sapphire. The 
painting, we do not doubt, will be a great point of attraction to 
visitors ; but, after their eyes are filled with so much splendid co- 
lour, they will find the drawing of all the objects in the picture 
very crude, and that there is absolutely no variation of texture from 
the velvety smooth backs of the dogs to the Indian mat, or the 
leather or enamelled chair — a lack of variety which absolutely pre- 
vents this picture from possessing any real claim to high artistic 
consideration, brilliant though it is undoubtedly. 

A rapid transition of feeling occurs from the trick and show of 
this picture as the visitor contemplates, hung high up on the wall, 
a small grey painting (496) of two cows feeding in a marsh. If the 
"letter killeth but the spirit giveth life," then this latter picture 
has life of its own, where the feeling and sentiment of the art- 
ist are markedly expressed. Long observation leads us to believe 
that, though practice may be usefully followed at any time and 
under all circumstances, if a person really desires to create a pic- 
ture, it must be under the influence of an impassioned impression, 
and not with simple manufacturing skill. The painting 496 comes 
from a full heart, and it strikes a kindred chord in the beholder. 
A quiet pale-grey day broods above vast wide-stretching meadows ; 
still as the most peaceful times in autumn or the beginning of early 
spring. Not a cloud is stirring nor any breath of air breaks upon 
the stillness. Two or three long lines divide the landscape ; one 
which separates the horizon of sky and land, and the meadows broken 
by a ridge between the nearer and more distant lay of the land. 
Some distance removed from the foreground a brown and white 
cow is standing as motionless as the scene about her, while near 
at hand her companion, half buried in the soft muck, stands up to 
her knees in a watery shallow, browsing on the long, rank weeds of 
this marshy meadow. Two spare trees are fit contrasts and com- 
panions to the two cows— and their symmetry of form and number 
helps to develope the sense of absolute calm that the wide fields and 
the still wider sky suggest. Mr. Hitch is the painter of this small 
picture, which, to our mind, is as distinct and beautiful a creation 
as any idyll by Tennyson. 
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Among the contributions to the exhibition are two beautiful 
and peculiar pictures by George Inness — symbolical landscapes of 
clouds and shadows, where typical humanity is fishing in the wa- 
ters of life amid sunrises and clouds shrouded by mists and hidden 
in vapours. Mr. Inness has made both pictures with his usual 
splendour of colours and close following of Nature which give 
them their great technical completeness independent of any hid- 
den meaning they symbolise. On the frame beneath each picture 
is engraved a sentence that suggests Jean Paul Richter in style 
and in poetical feeling. 

While Huntington, Baker, and Hicks, produce in beautiful and 
graceful portraiture the gentlemen and ladies of New York, many 
refined and sweet landscapes in the same level of expression recall 
the glades of the Catskills, the streams of the Adirondacks, and 
many a fountain and shaded nook, where pure streams wander 
over mossy rocks and beneath old pine-trees ; " hidden nooks in 
the leafy month of June," by Whittridge, VV. T. Richards, McEntee, 
Hubbard, or Hetzel, Bristol, and Van Elten ; and Venetian sails 
and the placid waters of New York Bay gleam and glisten from the 
poetical palette of R. S. Gifford. 

One of the chief places of honour is bestowed on James Hart's 
large painting (472) " In Autumn Woods," where quiet cows in a 
bower of trees and streams are rendered much in his usual vein 
of feeling. S. Guy has a couple of excellent little pictures, and 
one of them has a great sense of beauty, " The Sunday Lesson," 
while " Born Tired " appeals to the sense of every one who has 
any practical knowledge of boys. A boy, with no apparent earth- 
ly reason for his fatigue, is yawning and stretching his uncouth 
face and legs and arms with the sheer laziness of desire to do 
.nothing. Such a picture as this one, and another we recollect from 
the same hand a year or two since, of a boy struggling under the 
weight of a heavy trunk, have little that is refined or elegant about 
them, but they are well painted, and the humorous sense they 
convey of peculiarities of boyish character renders them as good in 
their way as similar portraiture by Hogarth, whom they somewhat 
resemble in their good drawing and composition considered apart 
from the subject of the pictures. R. Swain Gifford's paintings, at 
the Kurtz Gallery of the American Art Association, were among the 
best of the works there, but these in the Academy Exhibition exceed 
even the " Old Orchard " in beauty. " Nonquitt Marshes " is a 
large and new picture of his, and the air and the light are painted 
with a singularly brilliant felicity. Winslow Homer is well repre- 
sented by four or five paintings full of life and vigour. We have 
always believed that a really free and forcible style was the result 
of an early course of severe study of Nature where each detail of 
character and expression was imitated closely by the painter. 
Winslow Homer affords an excellent illustration of the force of 
our belief. And this year, more than in any previous exhibition, 
his paintings have acquired such freedom as almost to warrant 
them in being called " impressionist " pictures. In the one in 
the corridor, of some boys sucking away at strips of watermelon, 
the whole question of the technique is lost in the vivacity of the 
figures ; and, at the same time, half a glance reveals to the visitor 
that it possesses great merits of style both in drawing and colour. 

Mr. Eastman Johnson has several portraits, and one of his 
charming genre pieces of some children playing in a barn. The 
latter, a group of boys and girls, are sitting on a beam, with their 



legs dangling down over a big pile of hay, the separate spears of 
which catch the sunlight. This picture is painted with the fresh, 
crisp touch that distinguished Mr. Johnson's ' Corn-Husking,' two 
or three years ago in the Academy, and as a piece of painting is in 
his best manner. Louis H. Tiffany has two pictures here as good 
as we ever saw from his hand ; one (474) is a large canvas, and 
represents a countryman drawing along a small truckle-cart piled 
up with little girls in their sun-bonnets and holding their dolls. 
Behind the farmer and the little waggon a young brother leads a 
dog by a string ; and this scene takes place in a meadow whose 
features and colouring remind one of the landscapes of George H. 
Boughton. The figures of the man and the children are very good, 
and the tone of the painting is quite unlike anything we ever saw 
before by Tiffany. This artist has another picture. He has depicted 
an old, irregular structure, whose different sections are of various 
heights and are put to various uses. A smirch of paint has nearly 
effaced one old sign, and the same brush has roughly drawn an- 
other sign over it. Odd windows, queer doorways, and, above all, 
an irregular set of roofs, show in one place a row of flower-pots 
set outside the window-frame ; in another, a few rags of clothing 
stretched upon a short line, and men, women, birds, and dogs, 
compose the rest of the objects in the painting. Mr. Tiffany's pic- 
tures grow more thoughtful, and we are glad that he. does not con- 
tent himself with producing a repetition of Oriental scenery. 

E. Wood Perry has a new and quite richly-coloured picture of an 
interior, with a grandmother and her listening grandchild in her lap. 
Of the younger painters, Walter Shirlaw, Wyatt Eaton, Ryder, and 
Mr. Aikin, are represented by vigorous studies, and (612) 'Chess- 
Players,' by the latter artist, is a rich, juicy piece of colour. The 
little heads in this painting are admirably made, and in the future 
we expect this artist to take an important position as a colourist. 
Dryness, juiciness, limpidity, and other terms, which are applied 
by painters to works of Art, refer to qualities which every one per- 
ceives, but few can explain. Until the public in general know in 
what the difference consists, between the deep, mellow colour of 
Ryder and the dry, hard look of some of the French or German 
landscapists, such pictures as his and Aikin's will fail to be properly 
appreciated. 

We cannot dwell on the excellences of Le Clear, J. G. Brown, 
Wordsworth Thompson, Quartley, and many others, whose works 
are favourites with the public, for we have confined ourselves chiefly 
to notices of those pictures which are new in style or particularly 
striking. The exhibition has contributors from a very large num- 
ber of the States, and many of our foreign students have also sent 
their paintings here. 

In the matter of the hanging, the young artists have fared very 
well, and nearly all their work which possesses marked merit is 
either placed on the line, or, as in the case of such a picture as the 
large cows by George Inness, Jr., and Mrs. Helena DeKay's ' Por- 
trait of a Lady,' the pictures are so effective that they can be well 
seen from a distance. 

Among the small collection of sculpture in the Library-Room 
is O'Donovan's bronze head of William Page. Hartley has a de- 
lightfully poetic representation of ' The Whirlwind.' Miss Olivia 
Ward's ' Head of a Lady ' is full of delicate sensibility and subtle 
modelling. 

S. N. Carter. 
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PHILADELPHIA.— A portrait of Professor Francis Gurney Smith, 
A of the University of Pennsylvania, has been painted by Mr. Charles 
"• Brown, and will be presented to that institution by the professor's pu- 
R"s. It is said to be refined and vigorous in colour, expression, and mo- 
iling. . . . The collection of paintings by George Catlin, illustrative of 
'he manners and habits of the North American Indians, will soon be given 
to the Federal Government by Mrs. Harrison. They were purchased 
some years ago by her husband, in Brussels, where Catlin, who was 
exhibiting them, had become financially embarrassed. The interest of 
'he pictures is historical rather than artistic. Catlin, it will be remem- 
bered, died in Jersey City in 1872, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 



. . . An interesting collection of etchings, by Flameng, Rajon, Unger, 
Le Rat, and other well-known artists, has been displayed in the Acade- 
my of the Fine Arts. Some of Flameng's transcriptions of Rembrandt, 
notably ' The Anatomy Lesson,' ' The Masters of the Drapers,' and 
' The Night- Watch,' attracted especial attention. In addition to these, 
was a series of mezzotints by Lucas, after Constable. These works are 
faithful and very beautiful. . . . The only Philadelphia artists selected 
by Mr. McCormick's Art-committee to represent this country at the forth- 
coming Paris Exhibition are Mr. William T. Richards and Mr. George 
C. Lambdin. The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, speaking about the 
labors of that committee, is not at all complimentary. It says : " A 



